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rather than to repair; it is in the West that people attach par-
ticular importance to the idea of survival in a purely individual
sense, and by an extension of the habit of mind so induced, treat
things as if they also could be made almost immortal. The
virtue of this idea is that things are made to render service till
the last possible moment; its vice is revealed in an excessive
attachment to possessions, including life itself. On the other
hand the Tibetan's attitude, when carried to extremes, tends
to obliterate treasures of art that could still be preserved for pos-
terity; but it is perhaps the more realistic of the two views.
In practice a middle path is preferable.

The compensating influence is the universally acknowledged
duty of treating sacred objects with the utmost regard. The
reader will recall the commentary on the Three Refuges and the
injunction that if anyone should find the minutest fragment of
a picture or book lying about, he must pick it up reverently and
lay it on the altar. Not to do so is a great sin. From this, it is
but a step to argue that failure to set right reparable damage,
omission to bestow ordinary care, or inaction calculated to
bring about the dissolution of sacred objects into those very
fragments that one is commanded to cherish, a day earlier
than is necessary, is also a sin. Dissolution must come in the
end, but the crack in the plaster may meanwhile be filled in,
just as the sick man may be cured by medicine, because his hour
is not yet come. In addition, the ancient teachers say that
worship should be carried out in clean and orderly surroundings,
and that implies some degree of upkeep. Once or twice, I have
myself been instrumental in defending beautiful things from
being thoughtlessly abandoned to their fate by quoting the
above maxims, notably in an old temple at P'hiyang. I recom-
mend this line of argument to other travellers similarly placed;
and if they can lend a hand themselves with the work, so as to
help the local people to overcome the inertia which sometimes
holds them back from making a start on their task, they will
earn much merit. Sins of omission always weigh less heavily
on simple minds than those of commission; but there is a fair
chance that good counsel, offered in the manner suggested, will
not fall on deaf ears, except in cases where corruption and
apathy have brought things to a hopeless pass.

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made to sketch the
whole field covered by Tibetan art and to sort out the material
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